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EDITORIALS 


GOOD RETORTING —It’s no secret that in- 
vestigations have shown 
that the retort operation has been slighted in many 
canneries, so much so that the National Canners Asso- 
ciation Laboratories have become truly alarmed, and 
the paper on the subject appearing on another page of 
this issue is published by special request. This publi- 
cation urges every canner-reader to clip this article for 
his files, and better still, write us for extra copies (as 
explained in the Editor’s Note accompanying this 
article) for plant managers and retort operators. 


To be sure, retorting is a fairly simple procedure, 
yet is extremely important that it be done properly, for 
it means everything in the achievement of quality 
canned foods — without good retorting every other 
effort to produce quality is nullified; without quality 
the days of increased acceptance of canned foods are 
ended. 


With that in mind then, please do prepare a memor- 
andum—NOW before you put this down—directing 
that appropriate action be taken and attach it to a tear 
sheet of the article—and by all means ask for a report 
of action taken. 


The NCA Laboratories have begun a comprehensive 
survey of retort practices in more than 1,000 canneries 
starting right now with asparagus and leaf green can- 
ners. Within the next few seasons efforts will be made 
to reach all plants packing low-acid foods. In view of 
the possibility of economic loss, trade and customer 
good will, it just doesn’t make sense to wait for the 
NCA team to visit your plant before making necessary 
corrections. 


THE ASSOCIATION —NCA’s President, Norm 
SECRETARY Sorensen, presents the fol- 

lowing “Timely Expose” in 
the “Country Gardener”, house organ of his firm, that 
bears repetition: 


“it is high time that someone should draw aside the 
vei! which covers the activities of the trade association 
sec; tary. In my study of the situation, I find that 
the © are very few operational differences between 
tra..e association secretaries, be they national, regional 
or state. There are some interesting and fairly obvious 
differences between the male and female members of 
the vroup. 
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“First, we might well ask—what is a trade association 
secretary? He or she is a salesman, psychologist, racon- 
teur, business manager, public relations specialist, dip- 
lomat, house mother, legislative expert, author, and 
father-confessor. He is many other things to industry 
people—a few of them unprintable. 


“You will notice that first of all I listed salesmanship. 
The trade association secretary must sell himself to his 
members, he must sell his association to prospective 
members, and on occasion he even has to sell his mem- 
bers to each other. In fact there is hardly anything he 
undertakes that doesn’t require some salesmanship. He 
quickly becomes an expert on the “hard sell”—there 
seldom is any low pressure activity in his schedule. 


“He is under severe criticism if he can’t produce at 
least two committee places where only one exists. But 
more than that—after the committee is appointed, he 
sometimes has to do its work. Fortunately this situa- 
tion doesn’t exist in the canning industry, only among 
less enlightened industries. 


“Another danger point is in the area of leadership. 
If the trade association secretary maps out a clear-cut 
program of action, he is usurping the responsibility of 
decision which belongs to his members. However, if he 
doesn’t suggest a course of action, he lacks leadership 
qualities and isn’t resourceful. 


“We members know, too, that we have a right to ex- 
pect results when legislative action is needed. Usually 
we -feel our trade association secretary is ineffective 
when a Democratic congress doesn’t accept our Repub- 
lican ideas, or vice versa. And when we have overpro- 
duced and business gets really bad, we expect him to set 
everything right—and on the double. 


“It takes his entire career to deal with our criticisms 
but when he is ready to retire, or quit, or just quietly 
expires from sheer exhaustioin, we quickly and a bit 
awkwardly change our whole attitude. Then we have 
his portrait painted in oil. We loudly sing his praises in 
every key. But most of all, we tell all who will listen 
how we never can have another association secretary 
to equal his remarkable qualities. If our hero is alive 
to contemplate anything at all, it must be a bit startling 
to pause and fully realize how highly he had been app=e- 
ciated during his long and productive career,” 
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A 17-year-old high school junior from 
Wisconsin, winner of the fourth annual 
national Canning Crops Contest, will be 
honored in Washington on May 21 at a 
luncheon to be attended by leading 
officials of government and the canned 
foods industry. 


James John Junion of Casco, Wis., 
finalist in a field of nearly 400 entries, 
from 26 states will receive a bronze 
plaque, to be presented by his Congress- 
man, Rep. John W. Byrnes (R-Wis.), in 
behalf of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. N.C.A. sponsors the annual crops 
contest in cooperation with the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association. 


Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.) and 
Marvin Verhulst, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association also 
will participate in the luncheon, which 
marks the opening of N.C.A.’s Board of 
Directors spring meeting. Presiding at 
the opening session will be Norman Sor- 
ensen, N.C.A. President and Board Chair- 
man of Country Gardens, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. 


Canning Crops Contest Winner 
To Be 


Feted 


Young Junion will spend three days in 
the Nation’s Capital as a guest of N.C.A. 
During his visit, he will take part in a 
number of press and broadcast inter- 
views, meet with Senators and Congress- 
men, and tour the Capitol and other points 
of interest. He also will spend a half day 
at the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Plant Industry Station in Beltsville, Md. 


The N.C.A. Canning Crops Contest rec- 
ognizes excellence and proficiency in the 
production and marketing of canning 
crops. The Association purpose in spon- 
sring the project is to stimulate the inter- 
est of young people in agriculture, parti- 
cularly canning crops, and to improve 
canner-grower relations. The contest is 
judged on the quality and yield of the crop, 
production and management techniques, 
soil improvement practices, weed control 
and protective spraying against insects 
and plant disease, as well as the school 
and community activities of participants. 

Junion realized a profit of $359.02 from 
a 12%-acre pea crop which he sold to The 
Larsen Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


COORDINATION OF 
FISHERIES REGULATIONS 


Canadian and United States represen- 
tatives to the Second Conference on the 
Coordination of Fisheries Regulations, 
ended their meeting at Vancouver, British 
Columbia Friday, April 24. 

Under discussion at the conference 
were the coordinated research program 
on coho (silver) salmon; offshore salmon 
net fishing lines, lines seaward of which 
salmon net fishing is prohibited; a review 
of current troll and trawl] fishery regula- 
tions and the procedures adopted at the 
original Conference for co-ordination of 
these regulations for each of these fish- 
eries; and the large runs of Sockeye sal- 
mon in 1958 through Johnstone Strait to 
the Fraser River. 

The meetings, held in the Board Room 
of the Custom House, were attended by 
officials from Washington, D.C.; Ottawa, 
Canada; members of State Legislatures; 
officials of the Pacific Coast States Fish- 
eries and Commissioners of the Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission and advi- 
sors from the fishing industry. Also at- 


tending were two observers representing 
the International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission. 

With regard to troll and trawl fish- 
eries, the Conference agreed that the 
regulations had been essentially effective 
and agreed on improved procedures for 
further coordination. 

Regarding current salmon net fishing 
lines, no agreement was reached on relo- 
cation of the lines but the Conference 
adopted a resolution recognizing the de- 
sirability of reaching an early solution 
toward the conservation and management 
of salmon stocks in S.E. Alaska and 
northern British Columbia and recom- 
mended the establishment of a committee 
as soon as possible to consider these 
problems. 

The seriousness of the migration of 
large quantities of Fraser River sockeye 
through Johnstone Strait in 1958, the 
possible effect of similar future migra- 
tions on the management program of the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission, and the possible implications 
of such future migrations in connection 
with the provisions of the Convention 


Conventions and Schools 
(Continued from page 3) 


OCTOBER 29-30, 1959 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1959—ILLINOIS can. 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 16-19, 1959 — American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 1959 
International SOFT DRINK EXPOSITION, 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 17-20, 1959—PACKAGING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 
Packaging Machinery Show, Coliseum, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1959 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 12-16, 1959 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
Sales Conference, Chicago, II]. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1960 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1960—cCANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 37th Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cuttings, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 18-23, 1960 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION-CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibit, Hotel Americana, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1960 — Canaaian 
Food Processors Association, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MARCH 20-22, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 56th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


relating to the division of the catch be- 
tween the U.S. and Canadian fishermen 
were matters of deep concern to the Con- 
ference. 
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New design glass containers for 10, 12, 18 and 20 oz. preserves 
and jellies and 28 oz. Apple Butter are being introduced by the 
Western Food Products Company, Inc. of Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Glass containers shown here are manufactured by Brockway 
Glass Company, caps for jelly and preserve packages by White 
Cap Company, caps for Apple Butter are supplied by Crown Cork 
and Seal Co. and labels from Stecher Traung, San Francisco. 
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PROCESSING 


Canned Food Retorting— 
Why And How 


By the N.C.A. Committee on Retort Equipment and Operation* 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Because of the extreme importance of the matter 
discussed below (note that it is set in 10 point type instead of the usual 
8 point, so that even the old-timers may read comfortably) and because 
everyone connected with management and the “cook” itself, should keep 
a copy of these recommendations close at hand for quick reference, “THE 
CANNING TRADE,” as its contribution to better retorting, offers to send 
up to 10 copies free of charge to those who may have need for them. Drop 
us a line and tell us how many you need. For amounts over 10 a small charge 


will be necessary. (Offer expires June 1.) 


Processing of canned foods is a 
familiar operation, and one that 
looks simple on the surface. How- 
ever, it involves some principles 
that are not always fully realized 
but which must be observed if the 
process is to be properly carried 
out. And proper processing is vital 
if one is to maintain quality, avoid 
economic loss through spoilage, and 
retain the confidence of the indus- 
try’s customers. It seems worth 
while, therefore, to review here 
some of the less obvious but ex- 
tremely important factors that de- 
termine the success or failure of a 
process. 


To begin with, all raw food prod- 
ucts contain various forms of bac- 
teria. Unless controlled, most of 
these bacterial are capable of grow- 
ing in the canned food and spoiling 
the product. It is well known that 
these bacteria can be destroyed by 
an adequate heat process. 


“Committee is composed of these repre- 
Seniatives: D. V. Alstrand, American 
Cay Company; J. H. Bock and Lawrence 
Newsome, Continental Can Company, 
Inc; Ralph. & Smith, Crown Cork & 
Ses! Company, Crown Can Division; 
Do ald L, Schott, Food Machinery & 
Ch Corp., Canning Machinery 
Di, sion; E. C. Grab, Jr., Heekin Can 
Co: ipany; Harold F. Troeger, National 
Can Corporation; G. R. Bee and J. M. 
National Canners Association. 
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In canned food processing two 
main types of bacteria must be 
considered. First, there are those 
bacteria which may merely grow 
and cause spoilage that is relatively 
harmless and results in economic 
loss only. Secondly, but most im- 
portant, are those bacteria that, if 
allowed to grow in foods in an air- 
tight container, produce deadly by- 
products or toxins, which if con- 
sumed could result in death or very 
serious illness. This heat-resistant, 
toxin-producing organism, known 
as Clostridium botulinum, is com- 
monly present in the soil in which 
foods are grown. It is therefore 
obvious that cooking, processing, 
or retorting must be sufficient ta 
kill this organism. Many canners 
are not sufficiently aware of the 
danger from this type of spoilage. 


To process properly the canner 
must know and use the required 
processing times and temperatures, 
have proper equipment, and op- 
erate this equipment correctly. 


The determination of proper 
processing times and temperatures 
is a complex operation. Most can- 
ners are not equipped to do this 
themselves. However, these facts 
have been determined by the Na- 
tional Canners Association Labora- 
tories and other. affiliated organiza- 
tions. The recommended cook times 


have been established to insure 
sterility while still maintaining 
quality. Often it is necessary to 
tread a narrow path between suc- 
cess and failure. Failure may re- 
sult from either the use of improper 
equipment or incorrect operation of 
satisfactory equipment. 


It is general practice to process 
vegetables in retorts in steam un- 
der pressure in order to obtain 
temperatures higher than 212°F. 
The N.C.A.-recommended  proc- 
esses were established by cooking 
in “pure” steam. Consequently, it 
is essential to have the same “pure” 
steam conditions when cooking 
commercially. ““Pure” steam means 
steam with no air present. 


PROPER VENTING DEPENDS 
ON CORRECT INSTALLA- 
TION AND OPERATION 


Before the steam is turned on, 
much of the retort space is occu- 
pied by air. To eliminate this air 
you must literally blow it out with 
steam. This is called VENTING. 
Do not confuse venting with bleed- 
ing. Bleeds are the small petcocks 
usually located on the cover and 
thermometer pocket. They serve to 
eliminate small amounts of air that 
enter the retort with the steam, 
and also create circulation in the 
thermometer well. 
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In order to vent properly, cor- 
rectly installed and operated equip- 
ment must be used. 

What constitutes correct instal- 
lation? 


1. Steam supply must be adequate. 
Steam pressure in the cook 
room main should be not less 
than 90 psi. at all times during 
operations. 


2. The steam inlet to the indi- 
vidual retorts must be large 
enough to provide for venting 
the retort in a reasonable time. 
A 1” pipe size is minimum. 


3. Steam spreaders are necessary. 
These are pipes with a series of 
holes to distribute the steam 
and eliminate entrapped air 
during venting. Baffle plates 
must not be used. They create 
and protect air pockets. 


4. Vent openings must be large 
enough to eliminate air during 
the come-up period. These lines 
should be at least one pipe size 
larger than the steam inlet, and 
gate valves must be used. The 
lines must be open to the at- 
mosphere or into a manifold. 
There must be no possibility of 
back pressure in the line. 


5. Thermometers are the _ basic 
reference for the correct proc- 
essing temperature. It is im- 
perative that they be accurate, 
dependable, and easily seen by 
the operator. They should be 
checked for accuracy at least 
once a year against a standard 
instrument. The range should 
be 170° to 270°F., with scale 
divisions not greater than 2°F. 
Up to now, only mercury-in- 
glass thermometers have met all 
requirements for accuracy and 
dependability. 


Pressure gauges graduated in 
1 lb. divisions and having a 
range to 30 lbs. and a minimum 
diameter of 414” are recom- 
mended. These gauges should 
be checked at least once each 
year. The gauge should be con- 
nected to the retort by means 
of a gauge siphon or goose neck. 


7. Automatic control equipment is 
necessary. The equipment 
should control the temperature 
within a range of 1°F. The 


controller must be adjusted to 
agree with the thermometer. 


8. Valves on the air and water 
lines must be kept in good con- 
dition so there is absolutely no 
leakage into the retort during 
the process. 

9. Safety valves of adequate ca- 
pacity are necessary to prevent 
excessive pressure in the re- 
torts. 

10. Retort baskets and separator 
sheets should have enough 
openings so the steam can flow 
freely throughout the entire 
load. 


GOOD PROCESSING 
PRACTICES 


Proper installation of suitable 
equipment, and information on cor- 
rect cook times and temperatures 
are not enough; however. Cook 
room operators must be carefully 
selected and must fully understand 
the importance of operating the 
retorts. They must be instructed 
in the operation and willing to fol- 
low these instructions. This is a 
management responsibility. Man- 
agement should not burden the 
operators to the point that they 
cannot fulfill their duties properly. 
An additional responsibility of 
management is provision of rea- 
sonably comfortable working con- 
ditions through ample ventilation. 


Good processing practices entail 
the following: 


1. The cans should be processed 
without delay after closing. 


2. All air must be removed during 
the venting period so as to ob- 
tain “pure’”’ steam. No single 
venting specification is entirely 
applicable to all retorts. For a 
standard vertical retort a mini- 
mum suggested requirement is 
that the vent valve be kept wide 
open until the thermometer 
reaches at least 220°F. and 
open for not less than 3 min- 
utes. When separator sheets 
are used between the layers of 
cans, longer times to higher 
temperatures are required for 
adequate venting. 


3. Process timing is started only 
when the thermometer reaches 
the specified processing temper- 
ature. This time period must 
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be accurate and in accord with 
the suggested schedules. Tim- 
ing devices are available which 
will assist the operator in ac- 
curate time control. As pointed 
out previously, the tempera- 
ture should be controlled within 
a range of 1°F. of the specified 
temperature. 


4. Following the cook, the product 
should be cooled promptly to an 
average temperature of 100°- 
105°F. 

Due to many variations in piping 
and retort sizes, specific details re- 
garding installation, venting, and 
other operations cannot be covered 
in this brief discussion. Further in- 
formation is available from any 
member of the N.C.A. Committee 
on Retort Equipment and Opera- 
tion and in the reference publica- 
tions listed below: 
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Karlson Water Conditioner 


NEW LOW COST, WATER 
CONDITIONING 


Karlsonite manufactured" by Stiles- 
Karlsonite Corp. of Waukegan, Ill. is a 
water soluble, complex phosphate, non- 
toxic, that permanently suspends and in- 
activates such elements found in water 
that would prove harmful and damaging 
to commercial and industrial equipment. 
It is introduced into the water auto- 
matically by the Karlson Water Condi- 
tioner, which is connected into the water 
line and is a device with no moving parts 
to wear out or require maintenance other 
than occasional replacement of the 
Karlsonite in a transparent plastic cart- 
ridge. 

The unit is made in several capacities, 
and has been tested to 1500 psi pressures. 

Karlsonite, introduced into the water 
line, will inhibit the deposit of calcium, 
magnesium, silica and iron in process 
water lines and heat exchangers, and 
perform this service with the maximum 
efficiency, dependability and economy. 


For more complete information write 
the “Canning Trade.” 


EQUIPMENT 
AND 


SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on this page write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


NATIONAL CAN OFFERS DRY 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


National Can Corporation is now using 
a dry offset method of printing metal 
cans on special order. Dry offset is said 
to print richer colors than the usual wet 
lithographing process, and is being of- 
fered to customers where volume justifies 
it. 

In the dry process in order to get 
proper richness of colors, mainly white 
in some designs, the application requires 
greater pigment coverage than is obtain- 
able wtih one wet process plate and per- 
mits the application of up to 40 percent 
more pigment, saving the cost of an addi- 
tional pass through the lithography line 
and achieves susbstantially the same re- 
sults. In most cases, however, the wet 
process is adequate. 


In the wet process portions of the press 
plate which are not to receive ink, are 
protected by water. In the dry process 
these areas are etched away so that no 
water is needed. 

The same lithographing equipment is 
used in both processes. 


AUTOMATIC STEERING FOR 
TRACTORS 


Precision cultivation of row crops is 
possible with an automatic pilot for farm 
tractors designed and laboratory tested 
by USDA engineer Louis A. Liljedahl, 
stationed at U. of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


TOASTING A NEWCOMER. — First 
zluminum can designed for pressure- 
packed products is held aloft by Carol 
Johnson, machine operator at American 
Can Company’s Washingten, N. J. plant. 
Cans shown here are receiving a base 
coat of enamel before the label is applied 
by offset printing. The seamless cans are 
formed by the extrusion process. After 
testing, they will be introduced com- 
mercially for dentifrice and other 
products. 


The device is expected to increase effec- 
tiveness of cultivation as a means of weed 
control. Steering control system enables 
operators to guide tractors more accur- 
ately, thereby making possible finer ad- 
justment of cultivation machinery for 
control of weeds without damage to 
crops. Automatic control is intended for 
use in conjunction with power steering 
hookups which are featured on many 
modern tractors. Lightweight feelers, 
capable of sensing position of crop row in 
relation to tractor’s front tires, are used 
in automatic pilot to close switches when 
tractor moves too close or too far from 
row. Microswitches, in turn, open valves 
that permit hydraultic pressure to turn 
front wheels into alignment with row. 
Linkage system between front wheels and 
switches automatically straightens front 
wheels as soon as tractor returns to cor- 
rect position. 


This simplified, highly-efficient Automatic Pallet-Loader which 
breaks through the high-cost barrier has been developed by The 
Lathrop-Paulson Company, Chicago, leading manufacturer of 
material handling machinery, custom engineered conveyors, and 
v oshing systems. The Pallet-Loader can be used in all industries 
using eases, cartons, kegs and other containers. 
information write “The Canning Trade.” 
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National Canners Association Board of 
Directors will meet at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. on May 21 and 


E. Elmer “Pinky” Langrall, president 
of J. Langrall & Brother, Baltimore can- 
ners, was honored at a testimonial dinner 
in Baltimore on Friday evening, May 1. 
Sponsored by Boumi Temple Shriners, of 
which he had twice been Potentate, sev- 
éral hundred friends, both Shriners and 
industry men from Maryland and sur- 
rounding states, attended the dinner and 
told of the many accomplishments for 
which “Pinky” was responsible. Bill Free, 
president of the Hungerford Packing 
Company, Hungerford, Pennsylvania, 
formally represented Pinky’s friends in 
the canning industry. 


USDA inspection will be required on 
all Military Subsistence Market Center 
purchases effective May 15, the cost to be 
borne by the supplier. U. S. Grading 
certificates, issued at the point of origin, 
will now be necessary on such procure- 
ments. 


The plant of the California Packing 
Corporation at Oxnard, California has 
been closed and much of the personnel 
transferred to other California canneries. 
This plant was purchased in 1952 for the 
processing of sardines, but this fish 
changed its feeding grounds, putting an 
end to canning operations in the Southern 
California field. 


Preservation of Federal Food Law 
Supremecy Sought—Because of a number 
of state food laws which are in conflict 
with Federal food laws, causing consi- 
derable hardship to food processors and 
manufacturers who ship in interstate 
commerce, both National Canners Asso- 
ciation and National Association of Fro- 
zen Food Packers have filed statements 
with appropriate legislative committees 
to ask that food products be exempted 
from proposed legislation which would 
give the states unquestionable rights to 
have laws which might or might not be in 
conflict with Federal laws. The industry 
has asked that food be exempted from 
proposed Federal legislation and that 
supremecy of the Federal Food Law be 
retained. 


Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
hold its Spring Meeting at the Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pennsylvania, on 
May 15. The Association’s Sales and 
Merchandising Committee will meet at 
10 A.M., when several interesting pro- 
motional projects will be discussed. The 
Association’s Food Technology Commit- 
tee will also meet at 10 A.M. An open 
meeting of the Board of Directors, to 
which all canner members are invited, 
will be held at 11 A.M., when a number 
ef legislative items will be discussed. 
The 7th Annual PCA Golf Tournament 
will get under way at 1:30 and suitable 
prizes will be awarded during the cocktail 
hour scheduled for 6:30 that evening. 


Hunt Foods and Industries—Harold M. 
Williams, company vice president, has 
been elected a director and a member of 
the Executive Management Committee. 


Brokers Merge—Berger & Plate Sales 
Company, San Francisco, food brokers, 
and M. C. Sahlein Company, have joined 
forces and will operate as Berger & Plate 
Sales Company. Merv Sahlein and Henry 
Sahlein will continue with the company 
and handle accounts formerly represented 
by the Sahlein Company. Principal offices 
are at 64 Pine Street, San Francisco. The 
company also maintains offices at Sacra- 
mento and Fresno. 


Buying Association Formed — Asocia- 
cion De Comerciantes Cali-Son has been 
formed at Nogales, Arizona, and Nogales, 
Sonora, Mexico, to act as a buying agency 
for American groceries for more than 200 
firms and peddlers in the states of Lower 
California and Sonora, Mexico. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation has announced the availability of 
a special slide program on _ pesticide 
chemicals and their use in protecting the 
nation’s food supplies, property, and 
health. The program, titled “Pesticides— 
Boon to Mankind” is designed specifically 
for showing to men’s and women’s busi- 
ness and professional clubs, garden clubs, 
and similar organizations. It consists of 
58 carefully selected 35 mm color slides 
and printed script, which can be pre- 
sented in 25 to 30 minutes with simple 
projection equipment. Groups interested 
in showing the program may obtain a 
free copy on loan by writing the Asso- 
ciation at 1145—19th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Continental Can Company—James K. 
Cooper, formerly assistant products sales 
manager for processed food and milk 
cans, has assumed the position of assis- 
tant products sales manager of non-food 
cans in the Metal Division. J. W. Leay- 
craft, formerly sales representative in 
the New York District, replaces Mr. 
Cooper. Peter H. Black, previously as- 
sistant products manager for beer and 
carbonated beverage cans, has been as- 
signed the duties of assistant products 
sales manager for non-processed food 
and meat containers. 


Hoffmann-LaRoche has made two ap- 
pointments in the headquarters staff of 
the Bulk Vitamin Division. George K. 
Parmen has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of technieal director of the Vitamin 
Division, and Paul E. Sleezer has been 
advanced to the position of assistant 
technical director. Both men have had 
long experience with the technical group 
of the Roche Bulk Vitamins Division. 
Both Mr. Parmen and Mr. Sleezer reside 
in Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 


U. S. Printing & Litho. Company—H. 
W. Walters was reelected president of 
the company at a meeting held in the 
company’s Cincinnati offices on April 27. 
Richard J. Walter, formerly vice presi- 
dent, was elected executive vice presi- 
dent; A. H. Wilhelm, formerly vice 
president and controller, was elected vice 
president finance, and secretary; and E. 
Crawford was elected assistant treasurer. 
Other officers reelected were R. P. Kane, 
vice president; J. Lambie, vice president; 
K. J. Wollaeger, vice president; L. E. 
Trane, treasurer; and A. H. Sander, 
assistant secretary. 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of Daniel! J. 
Murphy as controller of the Central 
Division. Mr. Murphy has been with 
National Can for 12 years and most re- 
cently was assistant to the controller 
with specific duties as supervisor of cost 
analysis and special projects. Previously 
he was a civilian employee with the War 
Department for six years, and in account- 
ing with Helena Rubinstein for five 
years. He will make his headquarters at 
the company’s Central Division offices in 
Chicago. 
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Can Manufacturers Institute has re- 
eived the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States Award of Merit for out- 


/standing association achievement in: the 


public interest in such areas as safety, 
education and training, career guidance, 
research, economic understanding, and 
government and _ industrial relations. 
Members of the Institute produce more 
than 90 percent of the cans made an- 
nually in the United States. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Florida Division, has announced the 
appointment of H. N. (Hunt) Ricker as 
sales representative for citrus canning 
equipment. Mr. Ricker, a graduate of 
Duke University with a B.A. Degree in 
Economics, and who also attended the 
University of North Carolina, Business 
Graduate School, will make his head- 
quarters at the Lakeland, Florida, office 
cf FMC. 


CANCO SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDS 


Annual scholarship awards made this 
month by American Can Company 
brought to 53 the total granted since the 
program began six years ago. 

The 50th winner, Judith Turner, an 18- 
year-old Westfield, N. J. high school 
senior, received her certificate from 
William C. Stolk, company president, at 
the annual stockholders meeting in New 
York. Her father, Mason Turner, is a 
suprevisor in the sales administration 
division in the firm’s headquarters. 

Miss Turner was among the eight 
children of Caneco employes who will 
enter privately supported colleges of 
their choice this fall as 1959 recipients of 
the four-year, full-tuition scholarships. 

In addition to the tuition, Canco makes 
an unrestricted gift of $500 a year to the 
college for each student enrolled under 
the company’s scholarship program. 

Candidates for the awards must be 
children of employes with at least five 
years’ accredited service with Canco. Also 
eligible are employes under 30 years of 
age who have worked for the company 
one year or more. 
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BLISS GETS LIBBY ORDER 


The E. W. Bliss Company, of Canton, 
Ohio has received an order from Libby- 
MeNeill & Libby for six complete lines of 
can making machinery to be installed in 
Libby’s new Chicago building. 

All machinery for ends and bodies, as 
well as can testers, will be manufactured 
by Bliss in its Hastings, Michgian plant. 

Among the features of the new and 
completely modern lines is the new Bliss 
603 Universal Bodymaker which produces 
a larger range of can sizes than any other 
single bodymaker the company claims. 

Among the major packers now using 
Bliss equipment are Stokely-Van Camp, 
Dole Pineapple, Hershey Chocolate, 
Green Giant and Carnation Milk. 

The Bliss Company is a major supplier 
of can making machinery and body and 
end lines. 


PEA PLANTING PROGRESS 
IN WISCONSIN 


As the result of below normal tempera- 
tures generally, the second half of April, 
pea planting is reported about a week 
late in the important pea canning state 
of Wisconsin. Acreage planted as of May 
1 represented generally 10 to 20 percent 
of the total intended acreage. One well 
known canner reports that 35 percent 
of Early June pea acreage had been 
planted as of May 1 in the Southern 


territory, as compared with 69 percent 
on May 1, 1958, and 82 percent same date 
1957. Soil moisture is generally adequate 
except in the Northwest part of the State. 
As of May 1 it appeared that the weather 
had turned more to the favorable side for 
planting. As is generally known, Wis- 
consin has cut pea acreage drastically 
these past several years, due to the 
bumper crops in 1957 and 1958, and the 
expected heavy carryover this year. 
Harvested acreage in the State in 1957 
totaled 131,800 acres, in 1958 totaled 
108,100 acres, while intended planting 
this year totaled some 90,000 acres. 
Approxmiately 10 percent of the Wiscon- 
sin canning plants will not operate this 
summer on peas. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods in March 1959 totaled 23, 
445,000 pounds ready-to-cook weights— 
up 28 percent from the quantity used in 
March 1958. The poultry used consisted 
of 16,813,00 pounds of chickens, 6,625,000 
pounds of turkeys, and 7,000 pounds of 
other poultry. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during March totaled 
304,862,000 pounds, compared with 80, 
124,000 pounds in March 1958. The large 
difference between the two periods is 
primarily due to the fact that since 
January 1959, practically all poultry 
moving into interstate commerce has 
been processed under compulsory Fed- 
eral inspection. The quantity of poultry 
certified during March 1959 consisted of 
290,364,000 pounds of chickens, 12,859,000 
pounds of turkeys, and 1,639,000 pounds 
of other poultry. 


DEATHS 


Roy L. Davidson, for many years a 
leader in the wholesale grocery industry, 
died at his home in Indianapolis on May 
5. Until his retirement Mr. Davidson had 
headed an Indianapolis wholesale grocery 
company and had long been prominent in 
national food affairs and was a past 
president of the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association. 


Freddy the Freezer makes a discovery... 


That's right. You're using our vitamin 
C to protect natural color and flavor. 
You're using enough to make a label 


claim without extra cost. 


Here’s what your labels can say 

“one 4-ounce portion provides 100% | 
of the minimum daily adult require- |Z 
ment of vitamin C.” 


So Freddy has 


= 
S 


new labels printed 


=] 


Un 


Freddy's sales boom. 

Zz Yours can, too, 

because people are 
vitamin C conscious. 
Find out more from the 
VITAMIN DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 


APRIL 1, 1959 


Estimates of April 1, 1959 distributors 
stocks of 23 canned food items were re- 
leased April 29 by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES — Distributors stocks 
of corn (up 4 percent) and sauerkraut 
(up 10 percent) reflected increases over 
year-ago stocks. All other vegetable 
items covered in this survey showed de- 
clines of 2 to 9 percent. Stocks of peas, 
down 332,000 cases (9%) and tomatoes, 
down 234,000 cases (7%) accounted for 
the sharpest declines. In contrast, at the 
canners level, most vegetable items indi- 
cated substantial increases over year-ago 
stocks. Canners stocks of tomatoes, 
which were more than double last year’s 
stocks, showed the largest increase. Can- 
ners stocks of corn, however, were 31 
percent below April 1958. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 


(Including warehouses of retail multiunit 
organizations } 


(Thousands of actual cases) 


Commodity 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 
1959 _ 
VEGETABLES: 
Asparagus 706 
Beans, green and w 2,993 
Corn 3,882 
Peas 3,914 
Sauerkraut 704 
Spinach 593 
Tomatoes 3,364 
Tomato catsup and 
FRUITS: 
445 634 
Cherries, red-pitted 445 463 
Fruit cocktail’ ...... 1,593 1,391 
Grapefruit segments . 436 483 
3,413 3,111 
1,182 1,167 
1,917 1,808 
JUICES: 
Grapefruit 1,177 
1,507 
Pineapple 1,021 
Tomato” 2,440 
FISH: 


Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census 
' Incluces fruits for salad and mixed fruits (except 
citrus). 

* Includes vegetable juice combination containing 
at least 70 percent tomato juice. 

NOTE: These data are based on a_ probability 

sample of all wholesalers and warehouses of retail 

multiunit organizations handling canned foods. 


FRUITS—Distributors stocks of most 
fruit items rose above their year-ago 
levels while canners stocks of all items, 
except applesauce, declined. Peaches, the 
largest “volume” fruit item showed an 
increase of 302,000 cases (10%) over 
April 1, 1958 distributor stocks. This was 
more than offset however by a reduction 
of 1,386,000 cases (13%) in canners 
stocks during the same period. Apricots 
reflected the sharpest reduction—30 per- 
cent below distributor stocks and 72 per- 
cent below canners stocks on April 1, 
1958. 


JUICES—April 1, 1959 stocks of each 
of the citrus juices measured (citrus 
blends, grapefruit, and orange) showed 
substantial reductions from year-ago 
stocks both at the distributors and can- 
ners levels. Pineapple juice, which showed 
an increase of 19 percent over last year’s 
distributors stocks, indicated a decline of 
24 percent at the canners level. Tomato 
juice, however, reflected increases in 
stocks at both levels—6 percent above 
April 1, 1958 distributors stocks, and 16 
percent above canners stocks on the same 
date. 


FISH—Stocks of Maine sardines in 
distributors hands on April 1, 1959 
totaled 254,000 actual cases—a decrease 
of 39,000 cases (13%), since last April 1. 
Canners stocks of 474,000 cases remained 
virtually unchanged during the same 
period. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Study Inventory Report — Tomatoes 
Strengthen — Corn Continues Firm — Peas 
Unchanged—Citrus Rise—Higher Prices In 
Prospect For West Coast Fruits — Tuna 
Benefits On Salmon Scarcity. 


By York Stater”’ 


New York, May 8, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Further strength 
in new pack Florida orange juice, and a 
strengthening market in standard to- 
matoes highlighted the canned food mar- 
ket during the week. An effort by a 
major national canner to attack the 
“gimmick” method of selling by a pro- 


gram of straight price reduction and 
price protection also held attention in 
marketing circles. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods buy- 
ers are carefully studying the latest 
canned foods inventory report of the 
Department of Commerce as a guide to 
rear-term purchasing policy. The report 
showed that in canned vegetables, aside 
from corn and sauerkraut, where hold- 
ings were larger than a year earlier, 
April 1 stocks of canned vegetables in 
distributor channels were 2 to 9 percent 
below those of a year earlier. Distributor 
supplies of most fruit items rose above 
their year-ago levels, while stocks of 
citrus juices were substantially below 
year-ago totals. Current demand, how- 
ever, continues mainly for immediate 
needs, with the trade awaiting the im- 
pact of the new packs upon the price 
and supply situation. 


TOMATOES—tTri-state canners are 
showing strong views on carryover to- 
mato holdings, with standard 1s firm at 
97% cents, 308s at $1.17%-$1.20, 2%s 
at $2.05, and 10s at $7.25, all‘ f.o.b. can- 
neries. A fair demand is reported, with 
distributors in many instances requiring 
additional stocks to carry them until new 
pack moves in volume. Many chains have 
been featuring standard 303s as low as 
10 cents per can at retail, but current 
firmness in the market points to a two 
for 25c price basis in volume stores. 


CORN—Continued firmness is reported 
in canned corn, with new business along 
only moderate lines. Fancy cream style 
3083s are available at $1.50 in the East, 
with midwestern canners quoting $1.60, 
while extra standards are held at $1.45. 
An occasional lot of standard whole 
kernel is making its appearance, with 
canners holding at $1.40 on 303s. 


BEANS—Buyers are in the market for 
replacements in green beans in a mod- 
erate way, with standard 303s $1.29, 
and extra standards quoted at $1.:0. 
Fancy 4-sieve are generally held at $1.95, 
all f.o.b., tri-state canneries. French 
style are strong at $1.35 on extra stand- 
ard 303s and $1.60 on fancy in the tri- 
states, with some New York State fancy 
reported available at $1.55. Wax beaiis 
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MARKET NEWS 


arc held at $1.25 on standards and $1.35 
cn extra standards, with fancy at $1.50. 


?P&AS—Distributor holdings of canned 
peas are smaller than a year ago, but 
replacement buying continues sparing, 
with most buyers seeking concessions. 
Standard Alaska 3038s are generally held 
at $1.10, both in the East and midwest, 
with extra standards at $1.22%-$1.25 in 
the East and $1.20 in Wisconsin. Stand- 
ard sweets are quoted at $1.15 by can- 
ners in the tri-states, with Wisconsin 
packers offering at 5 cents under this 
figure. Fancy sweets are quoted at $1.35 
in the East, with midwest canners shad- 
ing this figure substantially. 


CITRUS—Paralleling an upswing in 
frozen concentrate quotations, Florida 
canners have again hiked single strength 
canned orange juice, with 2s moving up 
to $1.85 and 46-ounce to $4.35. Blended 
juice was also advanced, bringing 2s to 
$1.47% and 46-ounce holding at $3.35. 
Grapefruit juice, on the other hand, re- 
flects heavy supplies of fruit, with 2s 
available at $1.05 and 46-ounce at $2.30. 
The jump in orange juice and blends re- 
flects a strengthening orange market. 


APPLE SAUCE—With chains featur- 
ing apple sauce at retail at low prices, 


movement is on the increase. Canners 
are quoting fancy 303s at $1.35, with 
standards ranging $1.15 to $1.25, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


RSP CHERRIES—Limited inquiry is 
reperted for red sour pitted cherries this 
week, and the market holds unchanged, 
with midwestern canners quoting water 
pack 303s at $2.35 and 10s at $13.50. In 


the east, 303s are held at $2.25 and 10s 
at $13.50. 
“GIMMICKS” UNDER FIRE—Con- 


siderable interest has been aroused in 
trade circles by the forthright action of 
a major national canner in listing a num- 
ber of straight price reductions on canned 
fruit and vegetable items in an attack 
on sales “gimmicks.” In announcing the 
cuts, the canner said, in part: “You are 
all well acquainted with the liberal rash 
of deals and gimmicks which have 
plagued our industry in recent years. 
We have watched the intrusion of gim- 
micks into our business with a jaundiced 
eye. Recent competitive moves have con- 
vinced us that gimmicks will neither 
solve merchandising problems nor cure 
marketing ills. We have, therefore, put 
together a merchandising package based 


on out and out price reduction and price 
protection which we know will be re- 
ceived readily by the trade.” 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Interest in 
California and Northwestern canned 
fruits is centering in price prospects for 
the new packs, to be determined largely 
by the outcome in negotiations for can- 
nery wage rates for 1959 and the suc- 
cess of grower combinations in forcing 
their price ideas upon the processors. 
Meanwhile, movement in carryover fruits 
remains spotty, with the general market 
tone one of firmness. 


CANNED FISH—With canners losing 
out in their plea for revocation of the 
ban on fish traps in Alaska, industry 
views are that salmon canning will veer 
largely into the hands of major canners, 
with the smaller operators passing out 
of the picture. Carryover salmon stocks 
are short, and the market is strong . 
Maine sardines have shown no change, 
distributors taking stocks only as needed 

. Distributor interest in tuna is pick- 
ing up, with chains and wholesalers re- 
quiring additional supplies for the warm 
weather months. Scarcity and high prices 
in salmon will tend to further broaden 
tuna sales, distributors believe. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Price Cuts Disturb Market — Action On 

Tomatoes — Juice Looking Up, Products 

Down—Corn Holds — Beans Waiver—Firm 

Citrus Market — Important Pineapple — 

Cocktail Backs Down—Pears Get The Axe— 
Elbertas Firming. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 7, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The lack of any 
real buying the past month or two has 
handicapped canners in their efforts to 
maintain prices and this week’s activities 
added to their woes. Without advance 
warning the advertised brands cut prices 
sharply on a number of canned vegetable 
items and also on a few fruit items which 
were supposed to be very strong. In the 
case of fruits, the price differential be- 
tween advertised brands and buyer’s label 
has been greater than usual. As a result, 
independent canners have been shipping 
fruit steadily with unsold stocks at a 
minimum and apparently at the expense 
of advertised brands. It looks now as 
though the latter group have decided they 
had better get some action and the cur- 
rent deals are the result. The price cuts 
vary from nominal to a cut of 80¢ per 
case on 2% pears which came as a 
shocker to the independents. So far, the 
only reaction from private label canners 
had been a reduction on cocktail of 7%e 
per dozen on 303s and 10¢c on 2%s. Any 
deep cuts by independents would probably 
bring further concessions and make the 
situation even worse. Right now every 
one concerned is just waiting to see what 
happens with the buyer gleefully in the 
middle. 


As a result of the aobve, there is not 
much to report on the credit side of the 
ledger. Citrus seems to be the exception 
as prices continue strong all down the 
line, in fact, grapefruit juice has now 
been pushed to $2.35 for 46 oz. up from 
the low point of $2.00 just a short time 
ago. California canners have also an- 
nounced an increase on tomato juice 
which will come as welcome news to local 
processors who have been having a tough 
time all year, 


TOMATOES—tThere has been a little 
more action on tomatoes this week but 
total activity is not what it should be. 
Lower prices from local processors has 
stimulated some action on the part of 
buyers who earlier seemed to have 
enough tomatoes on hand to last them 
forever. Standard 303s are going at no 
better than $1.30 with some sales as low 
as $1.25 while extra standards have sold 
here at $1.35 to $1.40. These prices are 
not exactly what canners think mer- 
chandise is worth but it is the level to 
which tomatoes have sunk as canners 


push for sales before arranging another 
pack. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — California 
canners have been selling fancy 46 oz. 
tomato juice in this market at $2.10 and 
still will but they have made it plain they 
expect this price to move up to $2.25 on 
May 15th. Major producers in the Middle- 
west are still trying to sell at $2.35 with 
some of the smaller canners accepting 
business at less money. Other tomato 


CORRECTION—TOMATO 
ACREAGE CONTRACTING 


On page 12 of the April issue under 
the heading “Acreage Contracting”, this 
publication said in part that tomatoes are 
being contracted in Pennsylvania at $28 
for No. 1’s and $22.50 for No. 2’s—the 
same as 1958. The source from which 
this information was taken is usually 
unimpeachable, but there is obvious error 
in this case. USDA reports list $32.40 as 
the average price received by growers in 
Pennsylvania in 1958. Inquiries this week 
indicate that in Southern Pennsylvania, 
at least, canners are offering about $1.50 
less than last year, and some contracts 
have been signed at that figure. Prices 
differ slightly as to company, but we are 
told a good average figure this season 
would be from $34 to $34.50 for 1’s and 
about $18.50 for 2’s, as compared with 
$35 to $36 for 1’s and $20 for 2’s last 
season. New Jersey prices are off slightly 
from last year also, with rather sharp 
acreage reductions reported. At least one 
processor has confirmed prices for un- 
graded at $31.50 to $32.50, and this would 
seem to be about average. 


products such as paste, puree and catsup 
are still in the doldrums, in fact, even 
bottled catsup supposedly on the strong 
side has slipped to lower levels. The ad- 
vertised brands have dropped prices by 
25c per case and at least one large inde- 
pendent has reduced his price on fancy 
14 oz. to $1.57% down from the previous 
bottom of $1.65. This same canner also 
cut fancy tens to $9.50 off $1.00 per 
dozen. 


CORN—There may be price cutting on 
other vegetables but there is none on 
corn and little liklihood of this occuring. 
The demand is so heavy and the supplies 
left unsold so small it seems certain 
prices will continue strong regardless of 
what happens in competing lines. Chicago 
buyers are still looking for whole kernel 
corn and finding nothing. Cream style is 
available but it takes $1.60 to buy a dozen 
cans of fancy 303s and $8.75 to $9.00 for 
tens. 


BEANS—The market on beans, parti- 
cularly better grades, is now at lower 


levels but the industry insists this is a 
temporary condition and prices will re- 
vert to higher levels before the month is 
out. Fancy three sieve cuts are selling 
here at $1.35 for 303s with tens at $8.50 
while wax are generally at $1.45 and 
$8.75. Standard cuts out of the Ozarks 
are usually quoted at $1.15 with tens at 
$6.50 and the latter size appears to be 
getting a little tight. Blue Lakes are 
holding their own pricewise on the spot 
market and canners are now attempting 
to line up commitments for the new pack 
which is not too far away. 


CITRUS—A firm market and judging 
from reports out of Florida it will stay 
that way as raw fruit costs continue to 
advance. Grapefruit has been reported 
in over supply all season but now appears 
to be coming up short. Canners are pay- 
ing more money right along for raw 
fruit and this week pushed prices up to 
$2.35 for 46 oz. juice to offset rising costs. 
Blended juice is now quoted at $3.40 with 
orange holding steady at $4.25 to $4.35. 
The trade covered rather heavily at lower 
figures and have been very cautious ever 
since. However, with the warm weather 
coming on they will soon be back in the 
market and they will have to pay more 
money. 


PINEAPPLE — The coming pack of 
pineapple is becoming more important all 
the time as the trade here are finding 
more items impossible to buy each week. 
Fancy sliced in tens is a thing of the past 
and most canners are also closely sold 
up on #2 sliced which is the most popu- 
lar item in the entire line. The shortage 
of tens hurts as so many California fruits 
are also cleaned up in this size. The new 
pack should be under way the latter part 
of this month and be in full swing early 
in June, 


COCKTAIL—Independent canners just 
recently advanced prices on cocktail and 
did so because of a tightly sold position. 
Now, however, with the reduction by can- 
ners of advertised brands, they have been 
forced to back down with prices reverting 
to the previous level of $3.40 basis 2% 
choice. Prices were also reduced 7c on 
303s and 5c on eight ounce but the higher 
price on tens continues to stick. There 
is so little left to sell that canners feel 
they can get current asking prices with- 
out any quibbling. 


PEARS—This is the one fruit item on 
which the advertised brands really swung 
the axe. Prices were reduced 80c per 
case on 2'%s as sales and shipments were 
lagging probably due to the wide diff- 
erential in the price of advertised and 
private label quotations. The independ- 
ents have not made a move as this is 
written and continue to hold on the ba»is 
of $3.50 for choice 2%s. This price siill 
leaves them 25¢ per dozen under their 
advertised competition. 
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PEACHES—Elberta peaches have been 
th one weak link in the fruit picture but 
lower prices have produced the desired 
results and this market is firming up 
rapidly. Fancy 2%s have sold here as low 
as 33.00 with 303s at $2.00 but the better 
lots are now pretty well picked over and 
prices should begin to move upward. 
Clings continue firm with demand ex- 
cecding supply. Tens are particularly 
sought after but very few sales are re- 
ported. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sharp Break In Market As Good Crops Loom 

—Heavy Open Tomato Acreage—Asparagus 

Canners Shipping To Fresh Market—Drive 

On Peaches And Pears—Fish Packs Running 
Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 7, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The passing of 
April was marked by a downward re- 
vision in price lists on numerous items 
in canned fruits and vegetables, with 
these ranging from featured brands to 
regular cannery runs. Stocks in first 
hands are somewhat larger than seemed 
likely a few months ago and prospects 
are for heavy crops of most items in 
the new season just getting under way. 
Growers are attempting to keep prices 
to canners at last year’s levels but are 
commencing to scale these down some- 
what and some substantial contracts have 
been signed of late. Last year, apricots 
proved a very small crop and prices 
mounted to near record levels but a large 
crop is promised this year and prices 
will be substantially lower. Weather 
conditions have been such that it is 
quite likely that canning operations will 
get under way on most items rather 
earlier than usual. This has been true 
of spinach and asparagus and will doubt- 
less be followed by fruits. The drought 
that has been holding California in its 
grip this season has not affected fruit 
and vegetable crops to the extent true in 


_ some other lines, but its effect will likely 


be felt later in the season. 


TOMATOES—Planting of tomatoes 
has largely come to an end but no formal 
report of the acreage has been made. 
Acreage not covered by contract is larger 
than usual and contracts for the product 
is running a wider range. Organized 
growers are holding out for a price of 
$23.75 a ton but many contracts are 
being reported at $2.00 below this figure. 
Prices of the canned items have been 
on the downward side of late, with 
emphasis on juice. Several large con- 
cerns are now quoting this item at $1.10 
for No. 2, $2.20 for 46-oz. and $4.70 for 
No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS—Yields of asparagus 
this season have been very heavy and 
several canners have been disposing of 
some of their crop in the fresh markets 
in California in addition to shipments to 
Eastern outlets. Some are making use 
of their cannery brand names in con- 
junction with this movement of the fresh 
item. Sales of fancy 300s are reported 
at $3.00 for green-tipped and white in 
almost all spear sizes, but most canners 
demand a premium for Colossal. In all- 
green prices range for fancy No. 300s 
from $3.50 for Colossal and Mammoth to 
$3.30 for Large and Medium. 


DRY BEANS—Planting of dry beans 
is getting into full swing throughout 
most of California, with indications that 
acreage for canning may be somewhat 
less than that of last year, owing to 
drought conditions in some _ districts. 
Some acreage usually given over to beans 
for canning will not be planted this year 
and replanting has been found necessary 
in some areas. Small Whites, in which 
canners are most interested, are priced 
quite generally at $10.00 per 100 pounds 
for top quality. 


FRUITS—Most items in the canned 
fruit list have softened in price in recent 
weeks, with this applying even to apri- 
cots, the pack of which was so light 
last year. Special sales drives have been 
launched on peaches and pears, with re- 
ductions made on items considered in 


over-supply. These vary with the firm 
and buyers find it of advantage to shop 
around. Stocks in first hands are badly 
broken and what is considered surplus 
with some may be in light supply with 
others. 


CHERRIES—A rather steady call for 
Royal Anne cherries has been noted of 
late and this item promises to be in 
very light supply by the time the can- 
ning season gets under way. Buyers have 
to shop around to locate some items 
and prices are largely on the firm side. 
Sales are reported at $6.00. for fancy 
No. 2%s, with choice priced at $5.90 
and standard almost unobtainable. Some 
canners report a sold-up condition on 
the No. 303 size but here and there a 
sale is reported at $3.70 for fancy and 
$3.50 for choice. 


APRICOTS—Apricots promise to be 
in normal supply this year, in contrast 
to the limited crop in 1958, and prices 
will be in keeping. Holdings of last 
year’s pack in first hands are very light, 
but effort is being made to move them 
into consumption. Many lists quote this 
item at $4.60 for fancy No. 2% halves, 
with choice at $3.85 and standards at 
$3.35. Buyers are naturally placing or- 
ders only for immediate requirements. 


FISH—Packs of anchovies, Jack 
mackerel and Pacific mackerel in Cali- 
fornia since the first of the year have 
been little more than one-half those made 
in the corresponding period in 1958. 
This year the landings to canneries for 
the four month period amounted to but 
2,742 tons, against 5,441 tons for the 
corresponding period last year. Canners 
are paying $50.00 a ton for mackerel and 
$25.00 a ton for anchovies. 


SALMON—Canned salmon shipments 
out of the Pacific Northwest were heavy 
during the last week of April when un- 
shipped stocks were subject to a 5 per 
cent tax. Stocks of Alaska red salmon 
have been reduced to low levels, with 
prices ranging from $34.00 to $36.00. 
Pink salmon moves at $21.00 or more, and 
Chum salmon at $18.00. 


Just Mail a Card 


-0S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. + One mon 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 * Very Gentle 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Shuttleworth 


operation 


* Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 


* Portable 


Complete Can Handling 


RETORT TO LABELER 


Designed by C s for C s 


For complete information 
write or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 


WARREN, INDIANA 


THE CANNING TRADE 


May 11, 1959 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise apecified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.30 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................3.20 
Large 3.00 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
rge 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts rH Tins 
No. 8 0 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 Pie. 1.60 
No. 300 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 12.75 
BEANS, SrrincLess, Green 
Fast 
No. 1.60 
No. ie. 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........1.85-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., 97% 
1.30 
7.25 
10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 3038....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
<" Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
10 75 
‘Cut, BOB: 1.30 
No. 6.75-7.00 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308......2.10-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
Cat, BOB. 1.35-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
No. 7.50-9.00 
Std., cut, 1,10-1.20 
No. 6.50-7.25 
Wax, ote Cut, 3 sv., 
1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.45 
No. 7.75-8.25 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 308.......... 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std. No. 303 1.35 
7.00-7.50 
6.50-6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., 3 sv. No. 1 
10 
‘Std. 5 sv., No. 
8.25 
"Ne. 303 1.35 
No. 10 — 
KEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 2.50 
No. 14.00 
Small, 1. 303 2.10 
No. 12.25 
10 11.00 
ES Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip- West 
13.00 
2.15 
No. 10 12.00 
Medium, No. 1.65 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & W., No. 303........ 45 
No. 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 398 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 
No, 3 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No, 803 1,00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 808 ........1.15 
No. 1 6.00 


M gg Fancy, Diced, 


No. 1.00 
No. 5.00 

Sliced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 

CORN 

East 

W.K. & C. 

Fey., 303 1.50-1. 
No. 

Ex. Sta, 1.45-1. 50 


No. 10 8. 75-9. 25 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 9.25 
No. RW. --— 
PFAS 


East ALASKAS 


Pod R Ran, “10 
East 
Fey., Run, No. 308........1 45 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Std. 1.20 
No. 10 8.00-. 4 50 
Std., No. 3038 1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwrst ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 o2...... 60-1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.55-2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 2.25-14.25 
1.95-2.10 
2 sv., No. 10 ... -11.50-12.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
-95-97% 
3 sv., No. 308 ...... .1.35-1.45 
4 sv., No. 303 .1,20-1.25 
-7.00-7.75 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 285-.90 
3 sv., No. 308.... -1.15-1.25 
4 sv., oz, 
4 sv., No. 308 ........... 1.12%4-1. 
\tin-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 No. 808........0000 1.50-1.62%4 
o. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 303. 50 


10° 
‘Une. 1.10-1. 17% 
. 10 6.75-7.25 
Midwest. Fey., No. 2,....1,55-1. 
No. 10 
East, Fey., No. +4 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
SATTERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 1.12% 
No. 24% 1.55 
No, 10 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 40-1 
No. 2% 
00 


No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark i” No. 303 


No. 10 

Calif., Fey., No. 303......1.2214-1.42% 
1.75-2.10 
No. 10 5.10-5.60 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 
25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 7.75-9.75 

TOMATOES 

1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

1. 17%-1. 20 
No. 
No. 

No. 21 hy 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 40 
No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10.00 

1.15-1.20 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.25-up 
7.75-8.00 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.30 
2.10 

7.25 

My 2.55-2.65 

Ne 9.50-9.75 

Std., No 1.17%4-1.20 
0. 5 1.75-1.80 

6.50-6.75 

“Onarks, isi BOB 1.35-1.40 
No. 7.50 

No. 10 8.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 
10 8.75 

Mid: West, Fey., 14 
9.50-10.00 

East, Fey., 14 02..........0 1.7714-1.8714 
No. 10 10.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 96/6 02.........000 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 

Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......0 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80%... 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.25 

Mid-West, Iey., 1.045, 

1.00 
6.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.40 
o. 10 7.25 

Std.. No. 308 1.20 
No. 10 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 3038, 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
Choice, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
APPLES (East) 
Sl, No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 

Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 

3.80-3.85 
No. 10 13.85 

Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, Os 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 

BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. 

No. 18.65 

Fey., No. 303 2.38714 
No. 2% 3.70 
No. 10 18.80 

Choice, No. 303 2.2214 
No. 2% 8.40 
No, 10 18.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
2.80 
PEA 
Cali, ‘fee Fey., No. 308......2. 
Ne io. 
No. 2.80 
No. 10.40 
803 1.85-1.90 
2% 2 67% 
10 9.80 
Biberta, Fe 3.10-3.25 
1 
10 10.50 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.85 
No. 3038 2.20 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. b 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 10.50 
2.40 
No. 2% 3.05 
12.30 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
Fey., No. 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
— 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin... 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.4714-1.50 
46 0% 3.40 
Fla., 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.30-2.35 
ORANGE 
46 02. 4,25-4.35 
Frozen, 6 oz. — 
12 oz. — 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 — 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 1,25 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
4 2.10-2.25 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
— Red, No. 1T 


Med., 


P.S. 
— Tall, No. 1 


chum, » 18.00-19 01.00 


10.50-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Ovals, 48/1’s ......... 7.00-7.50 
Maine, % Oil Keyless..... 2.00 
Oil Key Carton 1.60 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 7.35-".75 
Large 6.85-".20 
Medium 6.15-''.60 
Small 5.60-5.75 
Broken 4.50-).15 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 2.00 
Light Meat, 14's 
hunks 
Grated $0 


Big. 
Stal., NO. SOB 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 
Mipwest 
W.K.. C.S.. Gold., Fey., 
Jo 3): 7 
2 NO. 808 2002.25 
3 NO. 10 9, 7599.85 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
SV., NO. 808 8001.40 | 
4 sv., No. 4-1.30 
ay S NO. 10 
.00-36.00 
“5 0-21.00 
27.00-28.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........1.85-1.45 
: 


